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wash from the surrounding mountains, and the water of the Dead Sea 
holds many mineral substances in solution. 

The deepest popular attention will no doubt be centered upon 
that point where this subject touches sacred history. The subsidence 
of the earth in the region of the Dead Sea was gradual. The catas- 
trophe mentioned in Genesis was an event sudden and unexpected. It 
occurred in historical times and was reported by competent witnesses. 
From the details given its character seems to have been not that of a 
violent earthquake, but that of an eruption of bitumen accompanied by 
fire and dense columns of smoke. The catastrophe had no connection 
with the origin of the Dead Sea. As to the arid nature of this region, 
it is not probable that there has been any marked change in historical 
times. 

The "cities" which Lot chose and in which he dwelt were called 
the "cities of the plain." They were in the Jordan valley which Lot 
saw from near Ai. It is therefore certain that they could not have 
been at the south end of the Dead Sea, where Dr. Blanckenhorn would 
place them, for that region had historically no connection whatever 
with the Jordan valley. Selah Merrill. 

Andover, Mass. 



A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Judges. By 
George Foot Moore, Professor of Hebrew in Andover 
Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. New York : Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 1895. Pp. 1 + 476. #3.00. Vol. II of "The 
International Critical Commentary," Old Testament Section. 

This is the second volume which has appeared of the Critical 
Commentary upon the Old Testament. The first, that of Canon 
Driver upon Deuteronomy, has already been recognized as a most 
finished and scholarly production, second to none upon that book. 
This volume is worthy of its predecessor, and is a piece of workman- 
ship reflecting honor upon American scholarship and upon its author, 
showing that he happily, by the right of his attainments, as well as ex 
officio in his professor's chair, is a true successor of Moses Stuart, the 
father of American Old Testament exegesis. The wideness of research 
and investigation exhibited is remarkable. Nothing of value bearing 
upon the subject-matter of Judges seems to have been overlooked. 
But the material of others has not been merely gathered but thoroughly 
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digested, and the author in independence of judgment is the peer of 
all who have preceded him. 

Old Testament criticism properly begins with the text, and in this 
volume a more extensive textual critical apparatus has been applied 
than ever before for Judges. We have not simply the ancient transla- 
tions under one standard text, but their different versions and editions. 
The Greek translation Professor Moore has found to exist in two dis- 
tinct versions, represented in several well-defined groups of MSS. (a 
discovery made also by Lagarde and demonstrated in his Septuagint 
Studien). Hence as a critical apparatus we have not simply G = Greek, 
but G SAPV (the uncials) LM0 (groups of cursives) representing one ver- 
sion, and G BG (uncials) N (a group of cursives) J? (Coptic Sahidic) 
another. In a similar exhaustive manner different editions of the 
Syriac (S PLA0H ) and of the Targums (T Ven - '• Ven - *■ «=■"*■ ™) have been con- 
sulted. Hence we have here the first systematic attempt made by an 
American, English, or even German scholar for the emendation of the 
Hebrew text of Judges. The only previous attempt is that of the 
Hollander A. V. Doorninck, which covers only chaps. 1-16. The full 
fruit of Professor Moore's textual criticism will doubtless appear in 
the forthcoming Critical Edition of the Hebrew Text of Judges in 
the Sacred Books of the Old Testament, edited by Professor Haupt. 

From textual criticism we pass to the literary and historical. The 
book of Judges has long been known as a compilation. The ordinary 
reader observes three distinct parts — I, chaps. 1 — 2:5; II, 2:6 — 16: 
31 ; III, 17 — 21 ; and also in the second part a pragmatic framework 
distinguishable from the stories. The critical reader notices also the 
suggestion of more than one original story in the accounts of Barak and 
Deborah, of Gideon, and of the extermination of Benjamin. The task 
of the critic is to determine the character of these separate parts and the 
method and date of their union. Our author's conclusion is essen- 
tially that of Budde. The substratum of the book of Judges is from 
the prophetic historical source of the Hexateuch and the books of 
Samuel, known as JE of the seventh century B. C, from whose com- 
ponent parts arises the suggestion of the double narratives mentioned 
above. Extracts from this were edited first by a Deuteronomist early 
in the sixth century, who provided part II with its pragmatic frame- 
work. In the fourth or fifth centuries additional material was taken 
from JE by another editor, who added chaps. 1 — 2:5; 9; 17; 18; 19 — 
21, and possibly also the minor Judges 10:1-5; 12:8-15. The only 
serious question which can be raised in reference to this theory of 
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composition is whether the substratum of Judges should be found inJE, 
or in unknown ancient collections of tales (the theory of Kittel). The 
evidence for assignment to particular sources can in no case be very 
strong. This is recognized again and again by Professor Moore, and 
it is one of the admirable traits of his commentary that uncertainty is 
freely allowed in many instances and that probability is all that is 
claimed for many conclusions. 

The dates mentioned for the various strata and for the compilation 
of Judges, following the modern critical view of Israel's religious and 
literary development, are based upon the striking affinity between part 
II in its framework and Deuteronomy and kindred Old Testament 
writings, and upon a similar affinity between part III., especially chap. 
20, and Chronicles and the priestly narratives of the Hexateuch. The 
book of Judges contains only one historical notice that at all fixes its 
date, /'. e., a reference to the captivity of Northern Israel (18: 30), hence 
the book was written at least some time after 722 B. C, and there is 
nothing in its contents to place its final composition earlier than the 
post-exilic period. These facts serve to confirm the dates derived from 
the religious pragmatism. 

The value of the literary criticism, such as is presented in this 
commentary, which to the ordinary reader may be puzzling with its R's 
and D's and J's and E's, can scarcely be overestimated, because only 
through such criticism is the book of Judges given its rightful place in 
literature. It is not properly a history of the period of the Judges 
but a collection of tales of that period grouped together to convey 
religious lessons and to give in outline Jehovah's method of govern- 
ment. This fact removes at once any embarrassment arising from 
questions concerning the reality of specific incidents. The stories are 
to be judged as folk tales ; the religious teaching, as the church prac- 
tically has always done, in the light of subsequent divine revelation. 
Through such literary criticism the Old Testament writings become 
plain and reasonable to intelligent readers and gain in moral force, 
and the highest debt of gratitude is due from the church to the schol- 
ars who with immense toil and labor have worked out these problems. 

But of greater interest than the literary criticism of an Old Testa- 
ment book is the historical, although the two are mutually inter- 
dependent. The literary character of Judges shows at once that its 
material requires careful investigation to obtain the exact history 
behind it. We give briefly the conclusions expressed in this commen- 
tary: Chapter 1 is one of the most precious monuments of early 
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Hebrew history, but the title i : i is of no authority, for what immediately 
follows does not relate things which took place immediately after the 
death of Joshua, but is an account of an invasion of Canaan parallel 
to that in Joshua but giving a wholly different representation, and one 
of vastly greater historical value (pp. 7 ff.). Vss. 8, 18, 21 cannot be 
reconciled with other statements in the chapter and subsequent history. 
The subjugation of Canaan at this time by Cushanrishathaim, king of 
Mesopotamia (3:7-11), an enemy from so remote a quarter, his con- 
quest involving not only that of the Israelite tribes but of Canaanites 
with their strong cities, is highly improbable, if not beyond the bounds 
of possibility ; its liberation by Othniel, a Kenizzite clan in the extreme 
south, scarcely less improbable (p. 85). In this connection respects are 
paid to Professor Sayce, and his "verdict of the monuments" (Higher 
Criticism, p. 297 ff.) against the critics on this passage is shown to be 
entirely baseless, being nothing more or less than ingenious conjecture 
without any real monumental evidence (p. 85). The events in the 
story of Ehud are in no wise improbable ; there is no difficulty (contra 
NQldeke) in supposing that a clan in Benjamin in later times bore 
the name of the hero Ehud (p. 90 f.). Jabin (chap. 4), king of Hazor, 
has nothing to do with the story of Deborah. Two narratives have 
been combined ; one an account of a war waged by Zebulon and 
Naphtali against Jabin of Hazor (cf. Joshua 11 : 1-9), and the other of 
the war with Sisera, the subject of the song of Deborah (p. 108 f.). 
This song is the oldest monument of Hebrew literature and the only 
cotemporaneous monument of Hebrew history before the foundation of 
the kingdom (p. 132). In the story of Gideon, while two narratives are 
to be recognized (6: 1 — 8:3; and 8:4-21), the former (6: 1 — 8 .-3) is not 
historically worthless (Wellhausen et al). That Gideon had a wrong of 
his own to avenge is not incompatible with the representation that he was 
called of God to deliver Israel from the scourge ; the sharp severing of 
natural and religious motives is more in the manner of the modern 
critic than the ancient story-teller (p. 176). The objections (of Well- 
hausen, Stade, et al.) to the historical character of Jephthah and the 
main features of the story do not seem sufficiently well founded. That 
circumstances of his victories are not more fully remembered or nar- 
rated does not prove that nothing of the sort happened. The mythical 
element in the story of Jephthah's daughter does not exclude her real 
sacrifice. This explains the translation of myth into legend (pp. 284, 
305). The basis of fact in the stories of Samson is difficult to determine. 
The name of the hero and various traits of the story invite mythical 
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explanations. But it is probable that the legend, a very old one, has 
its roots in the earth and not in the sky (pp. 315, 365). The histor- 
ical value of chaps. 17-18 relating the story of Micah and the migration 
of the Danites is hardly inferior to any in the book. Their picture of 
the religious and social state of the times bears every mark of truth- 
fulness (p. 370). The story of chaps. 19-21 has a historical basis; 
chaps. 19 and 21 =19 ff. have eminently the note of antiquity, but in 
the description of the war, chaps. 20 — 21 : 14 there is scarcely a sem- 
blance of reality (p. 404 f.). 

We have given these historical judgments at this length because 
they present the most interesting feature of a commentary on Judges 
and because they illustrate the discriminating insight of the author. 
While to some these judgments may seem radical (although in com- 
parison with much criticism they are conservative), and while we might 
possibly wish to question some of them, yet they are nearer the truth 
than that view which simply accepts the statements of the stories of 
Judges as entirely historically correct, as though one were relieved 
from the task of criticism because there are no cotemporary records. 

In grammatical and philological exegesis this commentary at once 
takes the highest rank and will command the attention of every future 
Hebrew grammarian and lexicographer. The grammatical references 
are quite full, and there is special discussion of many Hebrew words. 
The geographical notes are also a special feature. They are very com- 
plete and show a thorough acquaintance with every detail of Palestinian 
topography and topographical research. 

While we have found so much to commend in this work we find it 
also lacking in a few particulars. A section in the introduction on 
Israel's political history or tribal development during the period of 
the judges, summarizing the results reached in the commentary, is 
needed. Another section, also treating similarly of Israel's religious 
condition or development, would have been in place, and also one 
discussing more fully the place of the book as a whole in Israel's 
religious thought and its permanent religious value. In the minute 
literary analysis the impression and religious force of a work as a whole 
must not be overlooked. These topics certainly have a place in a 
commentary whose plan includes historical questions and questions of 
biblical theology. There is some attempt, it is true, at answering 
them, but their treatment is too meager. A milder tone, also, toward 
the old and antiquated views and questions of the wise and good men 
of the past would have made this book more winsome, and thus have 
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served to convert more persons to the true exegesis of the Old Testa- 
ment — something very much needed now. But these are slight and 
minor defects in a work of marked erudition and great permanent value. 

Yale University. Edward Lewis Curtis. 



Entwicklungsgeschichte des Reiches Gottes UNTER DEM 

ALTEN UND NEUEN BUNDE, AN DER HAND EINER ANALYSE 

der Quellen. Von H. J. Bestmann, Pastor in Molln. I. 
Das Alte Testament. Berlin : Verlag von Wiegandt und 
Grieben. 1896. Pp. 491. M. 8.50. 

The author is known as the editor of J. C. K. Hoffmann's Encyclo- 
pcedie der Theologie, and the writer of a history of Christian morals 
(Geschichte der christlichen Sitte) as well as of other minor works ; but 
this is his first effort, as far as we know, in the domain of strictly bib- 
lical learning. That it is a bold effort will be very apparent to every- 
one when he discovers the specific aim of the book and the standpoint 
of the author. 

We have joined these two items thus together, because the author 
himself does not separate between them, but announces the one as he 
describes the other. In general, the task he sets before him may be 
said to be the tracing of the development of biblical religion as a 
purely spiritual movement. But is not this the very thing aimed at 
in the writings of our most recent historians of the religion of Israel, 
such as Smend, Kuenen, and Wellhausen ? How does he differ from 
them ? In answer, his own standpoint may be stated as follows : Both 
the critical and the traditional attitudes towards the religion of Israel 
are beset with difficulties. On the one side, it is attempted to explain 
the ethical monotheism of the prophets of Israel on purely naturalistic 
assumptions as the result of a process of evolution, excluding the 
extra-natural factor of miracle ; but this leaves the transition of the 
purely natural into the spiritual and moral altogether unaccounted for. 
On the other side, the historian starts with an originally pure and per- 
fect state of spiritual life in Israel, and as he traces this meets with 
the difficulty of a lapse into natural religious life in the pre-exilic 
period ; a fact which is either not to be explained, or to be explained 
with great difficulty. The first of these standpoints purchases its 
purely naturalistic evolutionary view at the price of an assumption of 
an inward or spiritual miracle in the later age. The second purchases 



